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What I Think Appraisers Should 
Include in Their Reports 


And the “I” here refers to two 
life company officials who set 
forth their views of the matter 


URING the past year no subject 
has come up more often for dis- 
cussion in these pages than what 

sort of an appraisal report does a life 
company loaning executive want to see. 
We have printed the views of many on 
the subject but we do not recall print- 
ing any that were more thoughtful—or 
thought provoking—than the two you 
can read in this article. 


The first is that of Donald C. Fitch of 
The Travelers Insurance Company in 
Dallas. 


Mr. Fitch has some very definite ideas 
on the subject—but let's let him tell them: 


“In making residential loans, many 
lending companies try to combine an 
application and an appraisal report. The 
borrower usually fills out a lengthy form 
describing the property and giving certain 
other necessary information. The ap- 
praiser is supposed to check this applica- 
tion, verifying each and every item and 
adding his own idea as to value. Un- 
fortunately, the statements of the bor- 
rower as to the physical property are 
usually imaccurate. Usually he can 
hardly recall even the legal description 
or the amount of taxes he pays. It would 
be better, therefore, to let the borrower's 
application cover only a few items which 
he can answer conveniently and with 


some degree of accuracy, and which an 
appraiser would have no difficulty in 
determining. These questions to the ap- 
plicant should, in my opinion, be substan- 





WARNING! MBA MEMBERS 


Let this notice serve 
as our warning not to 
miss pages 4 to 8 inclu- 
sive in this issue. They are 
all about the MBA Con- 
vention. Don't miss them. 





tially as follows: address of security; 
when purchased; purchase price; amount 
of cash involved; how the balance was 
handled; who resides in the property; 
amount of the original liens; present 
balances; for what purpose is the loan 
wanted; occupation of applicant; age of 
applicant, and name and age of wife. 

“Since a credit report will usually be 
drawn, a financial statement from the 
borrower is hardly necessary because, 
after reading the credit report, an inter- 
view with the borrower will ordinarily 
develop his true financial condition. It 
will be seen from this that the applicant 
has given us no information about the 


security. I would charge the appraiser 
with the duty of giving a definite an- 
swer to the following questions which, 
in my opinion, should be a part of the 
examiner's report: 


(1) Size of the lot and legal descrip- 
tion; 

) Size of the buildings; 

) Description of the buildings in- 
cluding the following: when 
built; number of families; num- 
ber of rooms; material; roof; 
flooring; trim; wall finish; num- 
ber of fireplaces; heating system; 
fuel used; number of baths, in- 
cluding type of floor and wains- 
coting; plumbing extras; extra 
features, built-ins, etc., first floor 
layout and second floor layout. 

(4) Whether buildings are supplied 

with water, gas, electricity and 
sewer; 

(5) Type of street surface; 

(6) Distance to suburban stores; 

(7) Distance to car or bus line; 

(8) Distance to school; 

(9) Present or estimated monthly ren- 

tal; 

(10) Interior condition; and 

(11) Exterior condition. 
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“There is an advantage in compelling 
the appraiser to follow a definite form 
which will focus his attention on each 
of these items. Otherwise some very im- 
portant points will invariably be over- 
looked. I further think that having made 
the personal investigation necessary to 
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answer these questions, he is in much 
better position to sit down and work out 
his appraisal. 

“An appraisal, of course, is, in the last 
analysis, an opinion. But it should not 
be a haphazard one but based on definite 
knowledge of the facts and one which 
can be broken down and analyzed. In 
the case of residential property, the re- 
port itself can be simple and may in- 
clude only the following: 

Ground value per front foot; 

Square footage or cubic footage of the 
with the present per 

square or cubic foot; 

The footage in the out-buildings with 

the price per unit; 

Value of porches, terraces, etc. 

“Finally, I would require a Yes or No 
answer to this question: ‘Does your ap- 
praisal correspond to the present market 


house value 


value?’ 

“Too frequently the appraisal report 
is only a combination of figures which 
means absolutely nothing. If he’s ques- 
tioned, the appraiser will often freely 
admit that the market value under nor- 
mal sale is not even close to that worked 
out on a square or cubic foot basis. By 
asking the appraiser this direct question, 
his experience and ability as a real estate 
man are put to a test, and he will at 
least be forced to explain any wide dis- 
crepancy which may exist. This should 
be done under the general heading of 
Remarks on Appraisal; and in this por- 
tion of the report the examiner can give 
any argument he considers necessary in 
support of his valuation. 

“I feel that the report should also con- 
tain some space for special information 
concerning the borrower or history of the 
property which may be developed dur- 
ing the course of the examination. In 
this connection, information is frequently 
uncovered that is widely at variance with 
the statements of the borrower in his 
application. This information is neces- 
sarily important and the lender should 
have it before he has committed himself; 
otherwise, it comes too late to be of 
value. 

“So far my remarks have applied prin- 
cipally to residential properties. 

“In the case of business buildings and 
commercial properties, the same general 
principles should be followed, but the 
appraisal report must necessarily be more 
elaborate. In the case of big office build- 
ings, the break-down must be made on a 
quantitative basis to determine the re- 


Eight Per Cent Is My Capitalization 


Rate for Unfurnished Apartments 


By GEORGE A. NICOUD 


NCOME value is the true criterion 

in appraising unfurnished apartment 

buildings. One must carefully study 
the characteristics of the property, its 
interior arrangement, location, transpor- 
tation facilities and accessibility to de- 
termine the amount and the character- 
istics of its rental possibilities. Each 
building has its actual gross rent from 
tenants and leases; but it also has its 
gross rental value. 

These may or may not be the same. 
The mere fact that a given space in a 
building is let for a stated rent does not 
necessarily establish the rental value of 
that space at that rent. For each rentable 
space in a building there is a definite rent 
which that space is entitled to earn; and 
it is the duty of an appraiser to find and 
establish that figure. Cost of production 
has a limited effect upon rents but the 
permanent effect it may have is indirect. 
Actual rents, competitive rents, rental 
history, per capita wealth, and future 
conditions are the true guides. Apart- 
ment rentals are substantially influenced 
by the psychology of people as individ- 
uals and as a group; by individual 
likes, dislikes and whims, by personal 
incomes and wealth, by social aspirations, 
by exposure, by outlook, by transporta- 
tion, by motor highways, and the like. 
The character and class of the occupancy, 
both now and in the future, are material 
and determining factors. Buildings lose 
earning power by physical depreciation, 
that is by actual wearing out, exhaus- 
tion and obsolescence. In this country, 
where growth and development have 
been so rapid and so persistent, obsol- 
escence has terminated the useful life of 
buildings far in advance of the time at 
which they would reach physical exhaus- 
tion or would “wear out.” 

The value of any investment depends 
upon the combined character of the in- 
vestment and the income. The greater 


production cost, and the item of deprecia- 
tion should be allowed. The valuation 
of the ground must necessarily contain 
an analysis of the location, influence and 
trends. In addition, the question of in- 


the extent to which these approach the 
characteristics of the ideal investment, 
the more valuable is the income. Like- 
wise, to the extent that any given invest- 
ment fails to meet the requirements of 
the above described ideal, the income 
from that investment is less valuable 
The value of an income is expressed in 
the rate of return that would be expected 
upon any capital invested in the prop- 
erty—or what is the same thing, the rate 
at which the income would be capitalized 
to determine the investment value. This 
is the capitalization rate. As an income 
is more valuable the capitalization rate is 
lower and conversely, as the income is 
less valuable the capitalization rate is 
higher. 

To establish a capitalization rate to be 
used in the valuation of unfurnished 
apartments any number of questions must 
first be taken into consideration. Too 
much emphasis must not be placed upon 
the present rental situation, but if the 
building has been erected for a number 
of years the experience of its life must 
be considered. The trends of develop- 
ment in the local community must be 
observed and the effect of these must be 
brought into consideration. The pecu- 
liar requirements of the section of the 
country as to arrangement of the floor 
plan to meet with local weather condi- 
tions is likewise a factor. 

Assuming that all of these and many 
others have been properly met, I think 
the proper rate of capitalization to be 
used in establishing the value of unfur- 
nished apartments is 8 per cent, based 
upon net income after deductions for 
taxes, insurance, repairs and, of course, 
a reasonable reserve for depreciation and 
obsolescence. 

. 

Mr. Nicoud is manager of the real 
estate loan department of the Dallas Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Texas. 


come is of great importance and the 
appraiser's report should indicate that 
he has verified the income and investi- 
gated the operating costs. From the net 
income, the appraiser should arrive at a 
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Higher Taxes Shouldn’t Jeopardize 
Rent Paying Ability of Business 


By CARLTON SCHULTZ 


ILL increasing taxation affect the 

percentage of gross sales that 

business enterprises can now af- 
ford to pay as rental? 

The answer is Yes or No depending 
upon the circumstances. 

On the assumption that we are going 
into a period of inflation and that volume 
and prices will rise out of proportion to 
taxes as they did as a result of the last 
war, I would say that the ability to pay 
rent would not be jeopardized because— 

As a result of the last war, the res- 
taurant which had been accustomed to 
selling a cup of coffee for 5c found that 
the cost of producing it was increased a 
fraction of a cent per cup. The price was 
raised to 10c, increasing the margin of 
profit considerably. 

The colored men who had been in rags 
and tatters for years found jobs in war 
industries and immediately bought seven 
dollar silk shirts out of their first pay. 
Prior to that a dollar shirt on which the 
retailer could make practically no profit 
was the best shirt which these men pur- 
chased. On the silk shirt, however, the 
margin of profit was very large. 

As these high prices continued, the 
merchant's profits were better and he was 
in a position to pay a higher rental if 
necessary. However, as the minimum 
rent remained the same and only the per- 


capitalized value which in his opinion 
can be supported over a period of time. 
The report should contain an explana- 
tion of the appraiser's reasoning. 

“It is not contemplated that the ap- 
praiser’s judgment is final as to making 
the loan. I much prefer that the ap- 
praisal report be a summary of facts and 
an opinion which can be laid before the 
lender and from which he can determine 
whether or not he wishes to make the 
loan and for what amount. Too often 
appraisal reports are made to fit a pre- 
conceived idea of the loan the lender 
wishes to make. Obviously reports of 
this character have little value. When 
independent firms or appraisal engineers 
are called in for a particular job, it is 
my opinion that they should be given no 


centage increased, the percentage was 
payable out of a higher margin of profit 
than it was before the inflation. The 
merchant was therefore better able to pay 
than before the inflation. Inasmuch as 
taxes are levied against this same greater 
ability to pay, the paying of the higher 
taxes should, up to a certain point, not 
interfere with the payment of the higher 
amount of rent (the base percentage re- 
maining the same). 

As long as the rise in selling price is 
high enough in proportion to the in- 
creased taxes, the ability to pay rent will 
not be harmed. However, there is a 
point at which the ability to pay will be 
jeopardized. 

The larger volume of business en- 
joyed by the merchant, the lower is 
the merchant’s percentage of cost of 
overhead against the dollars received. As 
this margin of profit increases, the ability 
to pay rent and taxes increases. 

As soon as the tax, however, reaches a 
point where this increased profit has been 
entirely consumed, then of course the 
ability to pay both taxes and rent dimin- 
ishes. 

° 

Mr. Schultz is president of the Carlton 
Schultz Investment Co. of Cleveland. 
Previous contributions of Mr. Schultz 
have appeared in The Mortgage Banker. 


information as to the amount of the loan 
requested.” 

The second view is that of H. B. 
Gibbs, loan supervisor of The National 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Inc., of Nashville: 

“First of all, the lending executive has 
a right to expect that the appraisal re- 
port disclose the latest and most up-to- 
date information on the city in which the 
property is located, what developments 
are in process which, when consumated, 
will have a direct bearing on property 
values in general and the particular one 
under consideration. Since real estate is 
the basis of all wealth, trends which have 
affected or are to affect a city’s growth 
and stability must necessarily affect real 
property values. 


“After consideration of economic 
conditions which affect the property in 
a general way, the appraisal report 
should then be drafted to supply accu- 
rate and detailed information on the 
neighborhood and site location. In the 
opinion of this -writer (and certainly 
that of many of wider experience) LO- 
CATION is the most important feature 
to consider when contemplating real es- 
tate ownership; hence the great desire 
on the part of the lending executive that 
the appraisal report fully cover trends of 
every sort that might, by any stretch 
of imagination, affect the neighborhood 
or site location of the security. In certain 
types of property it is highly important 
that the appraisal report show the prox- 
imity of schools, churches and stores as 
well as the distance to transportation, the 
kind of transportation and services avail- 


able. 


“In recent years we have witnessed 
what has been described as a building 
boom. Out of this has come, as always, 
much construction of so-called freakish 
design and much of an isferior grade. 
Here is perhaps the appraiser’s most difh- 
cult task as he endeavors to have his 
report directly reflect his opinions re- 
garding the desirability of the property 
and justification of his estimate of the 
value. It will be agreed that for values 
to be maintained, particularly residential 
properties, that the buildings have simi- 
lar design with those of surrounding 
homes. The appraisal report should take 
cognizance of whether the size of the 
building under consideration is compat- 
ible with those in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. An under-improvement or over- 
improvement will definitely affect the 
value of a property; and since the lend- 
ing executive can know neighborhoods 
only in a general way, he must rely on 
the appraiser to advise him fully regard- 
ing a given property. 

“In so far as this applies to residential 
and apartment properties, the lending 
executive wants the appraisal report to 
go into considerable detail by showing, 
through a floor plan drawing, the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of the room ar- 
rangement. In these days when archi- 
tects must, for the lack of a better phrase, 
‘rack their brains’ in an effort to meet 
the increasing demand of individual tastes 
in design, the lending executive must be 
constantly on the alert lest he finance 
properties having an appeal to a limited 


(Continued on page 7, column 1) 
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ANNOUNCING 
TWO GREAT MBA CLINICS 


at MBA’s 28th Annual Convention 


Hotel Roosevelt « 


One On— 


New York e« 


October 1, 2 and 3 


Conventional Loans 





This year, for the first time at any MBA Convention, 
we are devoting an entire day to a Clinic. It will be on 
Conventional Loans and will be organized and directed by 
Paul J. Vollmar, manager of the real estate and mortgage 
loan departments of The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati. It is scheduled for 
Thursday, October 2. 

This departure from Convention 
tradition is due solely to our desire, 
during this present period, to make 
our annual meeting of the maximum 
practical value. We don’t know of 
any way to do that better than to of- 
fer an exhaustive Clinic on what ap- 
pears to be the most popular Clinic 
subject of all we have discussed— 
Conventional Loans. This Clinic 
subject was offered only at the Cin 
cinnati regional Clinic early this 
year and was unusually successful. 

Mr. Vollmar has been perfecting 
plans for this’ meeting for the past 
two months and has put a great deal 
of thought and preparation into the 
program—which we can assure the 
MBA membership now, is going to 
prove of the greatest value as a busi- 
ness experience. 

One feature will be an address 
by the Hon. John A. Lloyd, Super- 
intendent of Insurance for the State 
of Ohio. You'll read more about it later. His subject will 
be “Mortgages from an Insurance Supervisor's Stand- 
point.” 

Now, as to what will go on the Clinic table for discus- 
sion, here are a few of the questions. (In the next issue 
we shall publish them all and a complete list of speakers.) 

The inherent relationship between the correspondent 
and the institutional investor. 

In computing the valuation of income property, how 





PAUL J. VOLLMAR 


can the correct capitalization rate be determined? What 
are the proper capitalization rates for: (1) New and mod- 
ern apartments unfurnished with twelve units or more; 
(2) Suburban “hot spot” retail stores leased to responsible 
chains, and (3) Similar stores leased to local merchants. 

Is the practice of accepting lower amortization rates on 
mortgage loans upon income prop- 
erty fundamentally sound? What 
are sound amortization rates on (1) 
suburban “hot spot” locations; (2) 
similar central retail locations; and 
(3) modern apartments, 18 units 
or more? 

To what extent are we justified in 
recognizing increased building costs, 
due to the present emergency, in 
making sound appraisals? 

What are the prime factors that 
should be considered in office build- 
ing loans?’ What type and term of 
loan is most desirable in loans wpon 
office buildings? 

What are the advantages of, and 
objections to, the long term residence 
loan with constant monthly pay- 
ments? Should monthly payment 
loans require monthly tax deposits? 

Can values of homes in excess of 
$10,000 be preserved in view of in- 
creasing taxes of all types? Further, 
is not the increasing number of small 
homes having an adverse effect on the value of higher 
priced homes? 

What effect is the rapid development of suburban single 
homes sold on rental terms having on the desirability of 
good centrally located apartment properties as an invest- 
ment and mortgage security? 


THE OTHER MBA CLINIC 


will be announced in detail in our next issue. Watch for it. 
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MR. GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


Vice President, the New York Life Insurance Company 


will address the 28th annual Convention of the 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


on the final day, Friday, October 3, 1941, on 


“The Attitude of Supervisory Officials Toward Mortgages” 


R. VAN SCHAICK is so well known in Rochester’s leading lawyers when he was ap- 
national insurance and mortgage banking pointed Superintendent of Insurance of New 
circles that he needs no special introduction York State in 1931, a position he held until 


here to MBA members. His address on this 1939. 


important subject of the attitude of supervisory He is now chairman of the Insurance Coun- 


officials toward mortgages will 
open the final day’s general 
session; and it will be a feature 
of the Convention program 
that no member can afford to 
miss. 

While everyone in MBA 
either knows Mr. Van Schaick 
or knows of him, not everyone 
knows of his career prior to 
becoming Vice President in 
charge of the Real Estate and 
Mortgage Loan Departments 
of the New York Life. 

He was born in Upstate 
New York and attended St. 
Lawrence University and the 





GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK. 


cil of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. In 1930 he 
was a member of the Gover- 
nor's Commission on Unem- 
ployment Problems and five 
years later was a member of 
the Governor’s Committee on 
State Aid to Municipalities. 

As we previously said in 
these pages, this year’s Con- 
vention program is to be 
highly selective. Our guest 
speakers will be those whom 
we know will have something 
to say of prime interest for all 
mortgage men. That is why 
we are particularly happy to 


Yale Law School. He graduated from the latter be able to present Mr. Van Schaick, who is 
institution magna cum laude in 1907. He en- certainly one of the most important men in all 


tered the practice of law and was one of mortgage banking today. 
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MBA 1941 Convention Notebook 


First Chapter of Things You Should Know about the New York Convention in October 


VERY summer about this time 
usually when it’s good and 
hot—we who round up the facts 
about the forthcoming annual MBA 
Convention, begin to look around 
and wonder where to start. It 
seems that there has always been 
one sure beginning 


‘It's going to be MBA's biggest 
Convention—’’ 


We always seem to start there- 
and later pause to wonder if MBA 
members haven't gotten a little 
weary of always being told that 
the convention just ahead is going 
to be the biggest, the best, the one 
they can’t afford to miss, the 


Maybe they have. But we've just 
been looking over the records of 
recent years and, statistically speak- 
ing at least, we have always been 
right. Every Convention in recent 
years has topped the one before, 
and topped it by every measuring 
stick we know of. 


Now about the 28th annual Con- 
vention in New York October 1, 
2 and 3. Of course we're going to 
come right back at you and say 
again that it’s going to be the big- 
gest, the best MBA has ever held, 


and we never felt on surer ground. 


And this Convention is going to 
be different, at least we are doing 
our utmost to make it that way. 
The program is going to be highly 
selective, and somewhat shorter 
than in recent years. That's to give 
you more time for the many things 
you'll want to do in New York— 
see some shows, no doubt, explore 
the nation’s great metropolis, visit 
your insurance company connec- 
tions—in short, do all of those 
things there are to do in New York. 


WHO WILL BE COMING? 


MBA's 1941 Convention is again 
going to be a meeting primarily 
for MBA members. You will re- 
call that some years ago the Board 
of Governors voted to limit Con- 
vention attendance to members 
only and invited guests. This step 
had become necessary because pre- 
vious Conventions had attracted 
such large numbers of non-mem- 
bers that the members themselves 
were not getting the full benefit 
from their attendance. We're try- 
ing to keep these annual meetings 
within the limits that will produce 
the greatest benefits for members. 


This year any member can ask 
President Dean R. Hill to invite 
anyone he chooses to the Conven- 
tion but the member must sponsor 
the invitee and pay his registration 
fee (Registration fees, incidentally, 
are the same as in the past, $10 for 
men and $2.50 for ladies). Those 
invited will receive special invita- 
tions from President Hill. 


PROBLEMS FOR TODAY 


In recent years there has always 
seemed to be one or more problems 
of particular interest that members 
coming to the Conventions were 
thinking about. We recall that at 
Cleveland in 1937, the sharp down- 
turn in the stock market had many 
members wondering just what, if 
anything, it indicated. And then 
in Detroit in 1939 it was the out- 
break of the war and the possible 
trend in money rates; and in Chi- 
cago in 1940 it seemed to be many 
problems rolled into one which, as 
best as we can define it, was what's 
ahead in the mortgage business. 


If there is any special mortgage 
problem in 1941 it is probably the 
same as last year—what's ahead in 
the mortgage business. We have all 
heard a great deal lately about pri- 
orities and how they might be fur- 
ther applied to the materials that 
are going into new building. We 
have heard about possible restric- 
tions on new construction, on tight- 
ening installment credit terms, on 
rent control, on higher taxes, on in- 
flation to come or already here— 
on scores of other matters that nat- 
urally give every mortgage banker 
and business man some concern. 


For most of these questions there 
aren't — right now — definite an- 
swers. But we know from past 
experience, that the most reliable 
source for the answers to these and 
other mortgage problems is MBA's 
annual Convention—which mem- 
bers should not forget is the only 
national meeting held in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the 
mortgage man’s interests. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE 


So far we haven't said anything 
about entertainment, but you can 
be sure this Convention department 
will be well provided for. The first 
thing in the way of entertainment 
will be a smoker for all MBA mem- 
bers on the evening of the opening 
day. It will be an informal affair 
and a buffet dinner will be served. 
An attractive musical program is 
being arranged. More about this 
feature—and the annual banquet 
and ball and other entertainment 
in later issues. 
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WE SAW WHERE: Life companies 
invested an average of $2,280,000 a day 
in financing homes and business mort- 
gages in the first five months this year. 

Profits before dividends of all in- 
sured commercial banks in the U. S. aver- 
aged 64c per $100 of deposits in 1940, 
says ABA of the nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars spent for one 
and two-family houses in the first six 
months, 85 per cent was for private own- 


ership. 





DOUGLAS FOOTNOTE 


Now about MBA's 1941 guest 
speakers. There won't be as many 
of them this year because, as we 
told you before, we are deliberately 
being selective to give you a little 
more time for your own plans. We 
have already announced (in the 
July 15th issue of The Mortgage 
Banker) that Mr. Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
will be the first guest speaker on 
the opening morning. 











APPRAISAL REPORTS 

(Continued from page 3) 
few. The appraisal report should call 
to the attention of the loan analyst any 
unusual feature of this nature. His re- 
marks should very fully cover a descrip- 
tion of the construction and its present 
condition. 

“For income producing properties, the 
appraisal report should, in addition to a 
full description of the physical property, 
show an analysis of the operations as 
compared to comparable properties and 
by methods consistent with the best ap- 
praisal practices justify the estimate of 
value. In every instance the lending 
executive asks that the appraisal report 
include something of the process used by 
the appraiser to arrive at the figures 
shown. 

“Finally, I think the leading executive 
wants the appraisal report to include 
a summary of the conclusions of the ap- 
praiser; and if the proper confidence is 
placed in the man making the report, 
all things being equal the lending execu- 
tive should be able to satisfy himself 
regarding the desirability of his invest- 
ment.” 











LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


We know of no other public fig- 
ure that we could present with 
more genuine pride than Mr. Doug- 
las. He has certainly, we think, 
created for himself a pretty im- 
portant place in the estimation of 
the American people, particularly 
the banking and business worlds. 


We made some notes in the July 
15th issue about the high points in 
Mr. Douglas’ career. Since he be- 
came president of The Mutual Life, 
he has been very active in life in- 
surance company affairs and has 
spoken widely on a variety of sub- 
jects. The annual report of his 
company published early this year 
attracted wide attention for its 


forceful statement in detail of 
many of the economic problems 
confronting the life insurance busi- 
ness. The New York Times said it 
“sets a new standard for frankness” 
and represents “a successful effort 
to reduce the complexities of a 
financial report to terms that can 
be understood.” 

We shall welcome Mr. Douglas 
to our annual gathering as one of 
the really distinguished men of our 
time and know that every MBA 
member will join in this feeling. 
You will not—let us emphasize 
again—want to miss hearing what 
he has to say. 


GOOD MBA YEAR 


Mr. Douglas will follow Presi- 
dent Dean R. Hill on the opening 
morning program. As is traditional 
in MBA’s affairs, Mr. Hill's presi- 
dential address will mark the end 
of his administration. And this 
seems an appropriate time to re- 
view briefly what this job of MBA 
president has developed into. It is 
almost a full time job—our past 
presidents will heartily agree on 
that point. 

It has been a pretty busy year for 
President Hill. During his year we 
held four Regional Clinics in 
widely separated parts of the coun- 
try and President Hill has presided 
at each one. In addition, he has 
attended several local association 
meetings and many Board and 
Executive Committee meetings in 
Chicago. He has also been active 
in membership work. (Our roster 
of members, incidentally, is at our 
all-time high.) 
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As one of the important mort- 
gage lenders in New York State, 
Mr. Hill has a wide range of fami- 
liarity with all of the problems that 
mortgage bankers are interested in 
today and—let us predict here,— 
his presidential address will be of 
great interest to all mortgage men. 
We think it will give you a good 
deal to think about. 

(Continued on next page) 
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TWO GREAT CLINICS 


On page four of this issue is a 
special announcement about our 
Conventional Loans Clinic. Don’t 
miss reviewing it because we are 
counting on it to carry an impor 
tant part of this year’s Convention 
program. 

We should like to point out, as 
we've pointed out more times than 
we care to recall, that the MBA 
Clinic has been about the most im 
portant MBA activity in the past 
decade. You've liked them. These 
two Convention Clinics are going 
to be different from any of those 
of the past. They will be more 
exhaustive, more in detail. 

And don’t conclude that some of 
our past Clinic subjects, such as 
Property Management, Appraisals, 
Acquisition of New Business and 
Service Costs will be wholly neg 
lected. All of these subjects will 
naturally come up for some dis 
cussion during the course of the 
other topics under review. 


MEET THEM IN NEW YORK 
Most MBA members, we ima 
gine, have a life insurance company 
connection. The New York con- 
vention will be the first in MBA's 
nearly three decades of Conven- 
tions, when members will have an 
opportunity to meet on the home 
grounds of the insurance world. 
We're expecting a greater attend 
ance of life insurance company ofh- 
cials than ever before (The Con 
ventional Loans Clinic is being han 
dled almost exclusively by life in- 
surance company executives) 


BETTER GET BUSY NOW 

We are a little late with this 
warning but better late than never. 
It's this: Get your reservation in 
now. Let's underscore it with this: 
Act now. And if you want a suite, 
don’t wait for the mails—wire. 
We were just as surprised as you 
may probably be that a substantial 
number of the rooms available to 
us at the Roosevelt have already 


been reserved. Of course, we don’t 
mean to imply you won't get ac- 
commodations because you will. 
We just want to say that for the 
best accommodations, write the 
Roosevelt Hotel at once. It’s Madi- 
son Avenue at 45th Street. Rates: 
Single room with bath-—$4, $4.50, 
$5, $6, $7, and $8 per day; Double 
room with double bed and bath— 
$6, $7, $8, and $9 per day; Doubie 
room with twin beds and bath—$7, 
$8, $9, $10, and $12 per day; 
Suites (Living room, Bedroom and 
bath)—$12, $14, $16, and $18 
per day. 


OUR FIFTH EXPOSITION 


And right here we'd like to say 
a word about our Exposition of 
Building, Industry and Services. 
This has been an annual feature 
with us for the last four years. This 
year, we think, you will particularly 
like the type of display we are 
planning. For one thing, you will 
find more office equipment manu- 
facturers represented, and that’s 
important, because of the growing 
interest in machine bookkeeping 
methods among MBA members. 


Some of the nationally known 
companies who have accepted our 
invitation to display are Reming: 
ton-Rand, Inc., National Cash 
Register Co., Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Paramount Insurance 
Company, Home Insurance Com- 
pany, American Stove Co., Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors, 
General Electric Co., and the Law- 
yers Title Insurance Corporation. 
We will announce others later. 

Come prepared to visit this dis- 
play early and often. We predict 
you are going to want to. 


THE DISTAFF SIDE 


We have a strong suspicion that 
this is going to be a “wives” con- 
vention. New York has so many 
attractions with a particular appeal 
for women that we rather expect 


to see more than the usual number 
attend. 

The Ladies’ Program is being 
planned with the thought upper- 
most in mind that there will be a 
great deal that the ladies will want 
to do and see on their own. We 
shall not demand too much of their 
time by planning a too heavy 
schedule. 

One particularly interesting 
event is scheduled for 3:30 in the 
afternoon of the opening day. 
Frances Winton Champ, wife of 
Frederick P. Champ, nominee for 
MBA president for the 1941-42 
term, has accepted our invitation 
to appear in recital for this event. 

Mrs. Champ is a well-known 
pianist and composer and is a mem- 
ber of the Utah State Board of 
Fine Arts and a director of the 
Utah State Symphony Orchestra 
Association. She has appeared on 
the concert stage individually and 
as soloist with symphony orchestras 
in various parts of the country. 

Mrs. Champ received her early 
musical training in Boston under 
two famous piano teachers. She 
later graduated from Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Mass., and continued 
her studies at the famous Cincin- 
nati Conservatory. A tea will fol- 
low the concert and we are sure it’s 
an affair the ladies will enjoy. 


22nd MBA CONVENTION 


Because our daily registration 
lists at Conventions are always so 
eagerly awaited, we wish we had 
the space to print in a pre-Conven- 
tion issue a list of all those who 
have made reservations. We are 
going to mention, however, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. A. Murphy of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, whose reserva- 
tions are in for their 22nd consecu- 
tive MBA Convention. We think 
this is probably a record for contin- 
uous MBA Convention-going. (If 
there are others who can top this 
record we would like to hear about 
it.) Mr. Murphy is secretary of the 
mortgage loan department of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. 
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